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THE  EXTENSION  HORTICULTURIST 


January  1,  I92I. 


* 

sj:  A Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year  to  every  Horti- 

nt  C’oJ.tural  worker  in  the  United  States.  Just  a glance 
^ over  o^or  shoulder  in  order  to  proiit  by  the  mistakes 
^ and  the  successes  of  the  pcvst  and  we  must  all  move  for- 
^ ward  to  the  making  8.nd  execution  of  plans  for  the  new 
^ year  before  us.  It  is  o'ur  aim  to  make  our  mor.tnly  visit 
^ through  the  pages  oi  The  Extension  Horticulturist  as  sug- 
^ gestive  and  helpful  as  possible.  The  success  of  our  uiider- 
^ taking  will  depend  to  a great  degree  upon  your  support  and 
^ cooperation.  If  you  have  something  particularly  good  in 
^ your  methods  do  not  fail  to  give  it  to  us  for  passing  on 
^ to  others. 
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Office  of  Horticultural  and  Pomiological  Investigci-vions 
anu  States  Relations  Service  Cooperating. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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Homs  Gci-rdens  Necessc^ry  for  1^21 


Tnere  ^re  ap-oroxiiLately  q,ouJ,oOO  farms  in  the  United  States  and  it 
is  estimated  that  on  ^,‘dSo^OijO  or  80%  of  tnese  tnsre  is  soi-^e  seniDJ.ancs  of 
c.  garden.  On  the  remaining  H0%  of  the  farms  no  gardens  are  gro'.vn  mainly  CS'* 
cause  their  owners  don’t  believe  in  "puttering"  with  <=.  go.rden  and  claim  tii^t 
the  garden  does  not  pc<-y.  The  old  contention  thc^t  "it  is  more  prcfitaole  to 
plant  an  acre  miore  cf  corn,  'wheat  or  cotton  c*,nd  buy  the  garden  vegetables" 
doss  not  prove  true  becctuse  the  vegetc.  oiss  can  not  be  purchased.,  are  not 
P'or chased  and  as  a result  of  unbalanced  diet  the  family  is  unde rnoomi shed 
and  usually  a big  doctor  bill  to  pay,  a?.l  for  want  of  the  fresh  vegetables 
that  could  be  gr o.i/n  on  one-fourth  of  cs^cre. 

Home  vegetaole  gardens  have  iuproved  tne  neaith  and  pocket  books  of 
thousands  of  families  among  industrial  workers  during  the  past  three  yeeu's 
ctnd  it  is  a lam.entable  fact  that  the  farm  garden  is  the  most  neglected  of  ail, 
this  being  particularly  true  in  the  corn  belt,  the  cotton  belt  ana  otner  sec- 
tions where  one-crop  farming  is  largely  practised^  Tne  fctruier  who  gro^;^^s  a 
good  vegetable  and  I'ruit  garden,  has  a couple  of  good  cows  and  a few  pigs 

and  chickens  does  not  have  to  go  far  from  his  own  door  for  the  greacer  pc3,rt 


of  his  living 


ne 


'lives  at  home  and  oco^rds  at  the  saiie  pla.c^ 


Dollars  and 


cents  dc  not  indicc^te  tne  time  taiue  of  fresh  vegetc.,oies  in  the  aiet ; only 
heci-lth  and  happiness  inaicate  a true  vaj-uation. 

City  gardens  should  be  encourctged  in  oraer  to  keep  peoT.le  employed 
and  increase  the  food  supply.  ..ilready  the  country  is  fencing  a serious  con- 
dition of  -onemiployment  among  inaustrid  claoses  and  it  is  desirable  thcit 
thousands  of  faioilies  ce  induced  to  plaat  gardens  in  order  to  Sca^feguard 
their  own  food  supply. 

Fcarm  gardens  need  to  be  pushed  in  oraer  that  the  farmers  themselves 
may  enjoy  a better  living  and  tiiat  the  boys  and  girls  may  be  attracted  to 
farm  life.  Sc^lt  poi'k,  sodden  biscuits  and  a poor  gru.ae  of  cane  sj/rup  c.re  a 
poor  means  of  tying  the  affections  of  any  coy  or  girl  to  the  farm.  Plenty 
of  fresh  vegetables,  lucious  fruits,  whits  clover  honey  and  good  butter  and 
milk  come  nearer  insuring  a "father  to  son"  and  "mother  to  daughter"  partner- 
sliip  on  the  farm,  k good  vegetable  gomasn  on  every  farm  should  be  the  slogan 
for  the  -winter  and  spring  of  I92I, 

kbe  Martin  said  "What  a wonderful  world  this  ^vould  be  to  live  in  if 


everybodys’  liver  .vas  right."  Fresh  vegetaol 


tne  exercise  acquired 


k'vhile  working  the  garden  are  a liver  tonic  h^rd.  to  beat. 


~rden  outlines 


There  has  been  prepared  in  this  on  ice  a series  of  gax- 
.ggestions  for  use  in  tne  preparation,  of  seasonable  articles  for  use  in 

e preparation  of  circulars.  T^iese  outlines  will  be 


.3  suas^estions 

,lcin  TQI* 


newspapers  also  i 

sent  to  extension  workers  in  the  states  who  request  titem.  A list  01  tne 


topics  covered  in  the  outlines  is  attached. 


f 


ColQn.v  Oardens  in  EuroiPe , 


We  are  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  P.  Lijnd,  Specialist  in  the 
Office  of  Extension  Work  So’ath  for  the  follo/ving  interesting  article  on 
the  colony  gardens  of  Denitark  and  ^ther  Fnrnpean  cc-un.tries.  At  the  re- 
quest 01  the  Frei.-ch  Gcvernoient,  Mr.  L^rnd  was  sent  to  Enrope  for  the  season 
cf  191.9  to  teach  Anaricxj.i  methods  of  Ccanning  and  otherwise  conserving  per- 
ishable foods.  'T'hc  resnlts  were  so  satisfactory  that  has  services  were 
again  asked  for  dvring  the  past  srsraver-  While  in  Enropo,  Mr=  Lmid  hes^d  a 
splendid  opportnntty  to  observe  the  methods  nsed  in  connection  with  the 
organization  and  cc/idnet  of  coirinronity  gavdeiis  and  his  C’.bss-r'ra.tions  are  of 
especial  value  in  this  country  at  present  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
esba-blishing  gardens  for  the  use  of  industria-1  ana  proiessionccl  people 
who  live  in  and  around  cities.  — Editor. 


" While  gci-rdening  has  been  more  general  in  the  most  of  the  European 
co^'antries  tlian  in  the  United  Stc-tes,  it  'nas  often  proved,  verj!  difiicult 
for  the  nan  without  capital  to  sec'ore  gcLrden  space  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated districts  or  arovnd  the  larger  cities.  The  value  of  gardens  has  been 
recognized  by  both  city  c*.nd  state  governments,  C4,nd  a. bout  one  kandred  yec^rs 
ago  the  Danish  G-over.^iment  gave  orders  that  the  cities  of  Denmark  sho'old 
furnish  the  poorer  classes  with  free  land  for  garden  p'oi'poses-  With  the 


increased  enlightenment  and  pro.sperity  of  the  laboring  classes,  the  fur- 
nivshing  of  free  ga7-den  space  waS  looked  upon  as  a kind  of  alms  or  ccarity, 
and  other  means  fox'  seciu'ing  necessary  gardens  for  the  increased  labor 
population  of  the  cities  ijad  to  be  devised. 


In  1SS4,  Mr.  Jorgen  Sartheisen,  now  member  of  the  upper  house  of 
the  Danish  Legislation*.,  originated  tne  plan  of  cooperative  gardens,  the 
so-called  Colony  CardeiXs.  This  movement  puickly  spreaa  all  over  Demark, 
and  from  there  to  the  other  European  countries  and  even  to  the  Urnted 
States*  A group  of  men  interested  in  securing  gardens  form  an  association, 
which  is  legally  incorporated*  They  secure  a piece  of  land,  either  buying 
j.t  or  leasing  ±z  for  a number  of  years.  The  land  is  generally  situated 
close  to  the  city  (often  belonging  to  tne  city)  and  reaaily  accessible  for 
the  members  of  the  a-ssociation.  It  is  surveyed  ana  cut  up  in  suitable 
lots,  each  generally  c-onzaining  three  to  four  thousand  spuare  feet,  necessary 
roads  are  laid  out  and  g.raded,  drainage  is  supplied,  if  needed;  the  whole 
piece  is  surrounded  by  fence  and  fences  are  also  built  along  both  sides  of 
the  roads.  Water*  supply  is  provided,  where  it  can  be  had,  and  the  necessary 
mainpipes  and  hydrants  ai'e  put  in.  The  expenses  of  all  these  things  are 
added  to  the  cost  or  rent  of  the  land,  and  is  borne  by  all  members  of  the 
colony.  The  garden  plots  are  distributed  oy  drawing  lots,  and  there  are 
reg'olations  as  tc  what  uaterial  may  be  used  for  fences  between  lots.  The 
reg-oJations  also  provide  rules  for  tnuilding  o.f  suiimerhouses  on  the  lots,  for 
disposal  of  weeds  and  waste  products,  etc.,  and  for  the  order  in  the  colony. 

The  size  of  the  colonies  vary  according  to  the  available  land  or  ac- 
cording to  tjee  number  of  members  joining.  Hence  there  are  often  over  100 
societies  at  one  lax'ge  city,  around  Oian;^^  of  the  larger  cities  there  are 
thousanas  of  colony  gardens,  and  they  have  proved  a blessing  for  the  people, 
both  as  to  increasing  food  proauction  ana  to  become  an  important  factor  in 
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promoting  the  health  of  the  popiilation. 


It  pleased  me  on  my  recent  trip  through  France,  LuxemDourg,  Belgium, 
Holland,  England  and  Denmark?  to  see  how  univers>;h  this  colony  garden  idea 
I has  become,  and  how  land  that  was  idle  has  now  been  naae  productive,  E/en 

!»  the  old  moats  that  surround  the  city  of  Paris  have  been  transformed  into 

colony  gardens,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  what  splendid  vegetcrales 
.vere  raised  there.  No  place,  ho-vever,  h=is  tms  colony  movement  gremi> 

er  progress  than  in  Dennjark,  the  country  of  its  origin,  etna  tne  colony 
gardens  there  rave  won  favor  among  ail  cla.sses  of  society.  In  Denmark 
these  gardens  are  not  only  ve^etci-Oie  gardens,  but  e&ch  mcm  also  perruvnent 
fruit  trees,  lawn  and  summer nous e. " 


England  Continues  tne  Wa,r  Garden  Idea. 


Land  that  was  once  the  private  vegetaole  g^raen  oi  ^'uean  Victoria 
and  a part  of  the  Fcilc<,ce  Grounds  in  London  wca,s  used  during  the  war  and 
hcis  continued  in  use  as  home  gardens  for  families.  On  his  recent  visit 
to  London,  Prof.  L.C.  Coroett  found  o or  S acres  of  tne  Pa-lace  Grounds 
still  being  used  cts  garden  allotments.  The  same  idea  holds  all  over 
England  and  many  aefes  of  historic  and  Vc^luaole  land  have  been  devoted  to 
cultivation  as  home  gardens.  These  gardens  are  as  ci.  rule  quite  small,  not 
more  than  four  square  rods,  but  on  this  small  area  is  grown  enough  vege- 
tables to  supply  the  ordinary  family.  Prof.  Coroett  found  very  much  the 
same  condition  in  other  of  the  European  countries  wnere  Siuall  gardens  are 
an  icDportant  factor  in  preventing  serious  food  shortage. 


Why  a Pldn  of  Work. 

Vi/hat  would  you  think  of  a ffio.n  who  started  to  build  a fine  house 
without ’first  consulting  an  architect  or  drawing  up  plans  and  speciiica-tion 
Doubtless  ^-ou  recall  just  such  a munuiiient  to  some  uisplc^y  of  poor  business 
methods.  If  tne  building  is  to-,,  come  up  to  our  expectations  we  must  nave 
a clearly  defined  plan  to  guide  us.  We  are  just  now  laying,  the  foundations 
for  horticultural  extension  work  in  this  country  and  it  is  i.a5)ortmnt  thc^t 
the  work  be  well  done.  We  nave  one  advantage  over  the  builder  for  we  can  ' 
revise  our  plan  each  year  but  tne  important  tning  is  to  start  on  the  right 
path. 


Plans  of  work  covering  horticultural  extension  activities  in  a 
number  of  the  states  have  been  received  in  this  office.  To  those  who  no-ve 
not  worked  out  a definite  plan  and  schedule  of  dates,  our  sugg,estion  .voula 
be  that  they  do  this  at  once,  keeping  in  mind,  however,  tne  iimny  contacts 
with  other  lines  of  work  tiiat  may  be  formed.  We  find  thet  in  many  cases 
those  that  are  conducting  work  in  horticulture  know  very  little  about  what 
other  branches  of  the  extension  division  of  the  college  are  doing,  ibnong 
the  lines  most  intimately  related  to  that  of  horticulture  are  marketing, 
farm  management,  agronomy,  insect  and  disease  control,  rodent  control,  and 
general  live  stock  raising.  Many  other  important  points  of  contact  might 
be  mentioned.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  boys’  and  girls*  club  work 
and  the  home  demonstration  vvork  should  alvvays  be  considered  in  any  plan  for 
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horticulture;,!  extension  vvorh.. 


One  weak  point  often  found  in  horticultural  extension  ‘work  is  the 
fail^ure  td  provide  a plan  of  work.  The  state  specialist  who  undertakes 
and  carries  through  two  and  not  exceeding  tnree  definite  well  planned 
pieces  of  work  will  accomplish  more  in  tne  long  run  than  if  ne  ^undertook 
to  handle  a larger  numOer.  It  is  also  importt,i-nt  tnat  a definite  dating 
schedu3.e  be  irade  and  adhered  to  in  so  far  as  weatner  conditions  c^na  OLner 
factors  will  permit.  Tne  attacned  condensed  schedule  for  Indiana  is  a 
good  example. 

Keeping  definite  records  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  as  we 
go  further  in  the  work.  By  definite  recoras  we  do  not  mean  necessarily 
a record  of  nules  traveled  or  consultations  held  with  individuals,  but 
records  as  to  bhe  organization  of  tne  work  and  definite  results  obtained. 

In  view  of  the  many  changes  that  are  tdiing  place  in  the  personnel  of  the 
extension  forces,  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  office  records  be  kept 
in  such  shape  that  anyone  coming  into  ohe  v;ork  and  taking  the  place  of 
another  would  be  enabled  to  follow  the  adopted  plan  without  serious  loss 
of  time.  For  this  purpose  a very  simple  system  of  card  files  by  sections, 
counties,  couimonities  and  individual  cooperators  seems  to  give  the  best 
results.  The  system  used  in  the  horticultural  extension  work  in  South 
Carolina,  which  has  been  mentioned  before,  has  oeen  still  further  sia^;!!- 
fied  in  that  a card,  suitable  for  use  in  the  files,  is  Carried  in  the 
field  and  on  tne  return  of  the  specialist  from  the  fiela,  these  earns  are 
placed  in  the  files.  This  system  keeps  the  status  of  each  indiviaual 
demonstrator  strictly  up  to  date. 

The  question  as  to  when  a piece  of  work  uiay  be  consiuered  coaiplete 
and  the  record  closed  is  a difficult  one  to  determine.  In  general  it  may 
be  stated  tliat  when  a aemonst rated  practice  nas  been  accepted  and  put  to 
profitable  application  throughout  the  coimiunity,  tjie  work  of  demonstrating 
that  part  may  be  considered  finished. 

Our  great  problem  is  to  get  from  extension  specialists  in  horticult'ore 
in  the  various  states  suitable  ak^terial  for  incorporating  in  our  aiinual  re- 
port. The  state  workers  have  txiis  z;]aterial  aiiu  if  tiiey  realised  how  im- 
portant this  matter  is  from  the  standpoint  of  continuing  the  work  tney  would 
I am  sure  give  more  attention  to  supplying  us  with  suitable  material  for  use 
in  these  reports. 


Irish  Fpoato  Extension  Activities. 


The  1920  Irish  potato  activities  of  tne  Oiiice  of  Horticultural 
and  Pomoiogical  Investigations  were  largely  confined  to  a continuation  of 
those  of  vhe  previous  year , Txie  seed  potato  improvement  work  consisting  of 
a study  01  some  of  the  best  strains  of  each  of  tne  leading  coaimiercial  vari- 
eties furnisned  even  more  interesting  results  than  in  I9I9.  Sufiicient 
data  has  now  been  accumulated  to  justify  the  statement  that  not  all  sup- 
posedly good  strains  of  a variety  are  ©v^ually  productive.  Trus  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Triumph  and  the  Green  Mountain  varieties  in 
vi(hich  a variation  of  over  luO  busnels  per  acre  was  noted  between  the  high- 
est and  lO'^vest  yielding  strain.  It  would  now  appear  as  if  the  location  and 
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disseiiiination  of  the  oest  strccins  of  eccCh  of  tne  leading  coiiimercici.1  Vo-rieties  < 
of  potent  oes  oil  ere  tne  s.LiicKest  ci.nd  most  efiicient  method  of  iiuproving  the  '■ 
viuality  of  tne  poto-toes  grown  and  in  cidciition  oi  iixit erio-lly  increci-sing  the 
yield  per  o-cre.  Seed  potevto  improvement  studies  in  1^2n  were  iiade  on  Aroos- 
took Farm  ( a sub-stc-tion  of  the  IVLhne  Experiment  Stc^tion),  Presque  Isle, 

Mo-ine;  Tne  Spooner  Branch  Station  ( o.  su'b-stc.tion  of  tne  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station)  Spooner,  Wisconsin;  the  North  Centfc^l  Experiment  Fcvrm  (sub-stction 
of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Stc^tion) , Gr^nd  Rc^pids,  Minnesota;  Osc^ge,  Iowa; 
Grseleyj  Golorcvdo;  Pullman,  Wasnington;  v^-nd  C^.vu.liis,  Oregon.  With  ine  ex- 
ception of  Greeley,  Colorcwdo,  the  work  'was  c&nied  on  in  coopero.tion  vvith  the 
Stsxte  SUperiment  Stc-tions. 

The  Southern  tests  of  Northern  grown  certiiied  Triumph  seed  potent OcS 
in  comparison  vvith  locally  purchased  or  loc«,lly  grown  were  <wlso  continued! 

T.ie  tests  were  conducted  c^t  Bc*.ton  Rouge  c.na  Cc.liio'an,  Louisi^.na,  College 
St ccti on  ctnd  Troupe,  Texas,  Still'water , O,.:ls.noiri^,  c*nd  Fc^yetoeville,  Arkansc^s . 

As  in  tne  Cc.se  of  t...e  seed  potato  improvement  worh  this  line  of  im  estige-tion 
Wets  carried  on  in  coopsrc;,tion  'witn  the  Stete  S..m. eriuient  Stc^-ti^ns  in  which  tne 
work  Wa-s  loCcxted. 

The  principctl  points  of  inquiry  in  this  stuuy  is  thc.t  of  the  r'^lc.tive 
vdue  of  certified  seed  over  uncertified  seed  stock;  the  iniluence  of  'lo-  ^ 
cality  upon  the  vigor  of  the  seed  stock;  o,nd  tne  relative  vdue  ox  see^  gfovm 
'onaer  irrigotion  c.s  compared  with  dry  l&.nd  seed.  In  fo'ur  lots  oi  ivVis- 

consin  grown  seed,  3 of  Iv'Iinnesota,  o.nd  3 setch  of  dry  lc.nd  c.nd  irrige^ted  deed 
stock  from  Western  Nebraska,  were  tested  out  at  the  points  mentioned.  V .il-*  . 

While  very  interesting  results  were  secured  it  is  too  e&rly  to  attempt  to 
draw  ceny  conclusions  from  tne  two  years*  trids.  It  is  proposed  to  continue 
the  work  over  a period  of  g yeo-rs.  The  seedling,  stuaies  were  continued  ci-s 
in  tne  past,  some  3,000  new  seedlings  being  j.roauGed  from  artificially  crossed, 
seed  o.nd  approxinately  ho/O  of  the  older  ones  grown  for  ..urtner  observectiun . 

In  addition  to  this  some  1,32.!>  flowers  vvere  cirtiiicicvily  pollinc-ted  resulting 
in  454  mc^ture  seed  Ocilis  representing  43  parent&l  comoinctions . 

^in  extensive  trip  t:irough  New  Brunswick  ccnu  cc  hurried  one  to  Prince 
Eavvetrd  Ifelctiid,  Cdi.ada,  vvcis  iiade  lor  tne  purpose  ox  locating  mosaic  free  se;^Q 
stock.  Severe,!  fields  of  Green  Moimtain  potcvtoes  ..ere  noted  iii  whicii  it  was 
not  possible  to  detect  a moscuc  infected  plant  c.na  c^rraige.iients  were  m-ae  to 
curchci,s6  some -of  it  xor  trid  on  Aroostook  Fc.riii  in  1321.  The  c,bsence  of  moscoic 
dissv-se  in  some  of  the  New  Brunsvvick  a.nd  Prince  Edward  iootes-to  iields  is  tnought 
to  be  p..,rtly  due  at  lec^st  to  the  corip^rcitn ve  ireedcmt  from  plc^nt  lice  01  certc,in 
portions  ox'  tixese  provinces,  pc,rticulo,rly  tne  northern  portion  of  Ne.^-  Brunswick 
boraering  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleur . 

Amonn  tiie  Exmension  Worxsr  s . 
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L'3s.L‘^d  vipcrc".oIy.  .vCDut  thirty  one-dcre  nome  orcharas  were  pldHted  IdSt 

spring,  niaking  a tot^l  of  about  sixty  of  these  orchards  now  being  in  good 
condition.  Boys*  apple  club  work  will  be  orgcinized  and  pushed  rapidly  next 

spring. 


In  Nebraska,  Mr.  E,  H.  Hoppert  conaucts  the  fruit  work  and  Mr.  H.  0. 
Werner  the  potato  work.  Pruning  ana  spraying  demonstrations  were  Cciriied 
through  but  the  Easter  freeze  and  suimrer  drought  reduced  the  apple  crop  to 
about  one-fifth  of  normal  and  that  confined  mainly  to  the  best  cared  for  or- 
chards. The  planting  of  three- fourth  acre  home  orchards  is  an  icqportant  line 
of  work.  These  orchards  include  the  small  fruits  and  all  tree  fruits  except 
peaches  and  quinces. 

The  potato  work  shows  that  seed  without  irrigation  in  western  Nebraska 
is  superior  to  that  grown  unaar  irrigation  and  is  giving  fine  results  when 
planted  in  other  parts  of  the  ste.te  and  in  the  Southern  states.  A potato 
demonstrat ion  car  was  run  over  the  Burlington  Railroad  for  two  weeks.  It  con- 
tained type  specimens  of  varieties,  samples  of  potato  diseases,  charts  shov^/ing 
spray  schedules  for  controlling  diseases  and  insects,  moaels  of  storage  cellars 
etc.  Meetings  were  held  in  towns  where  tne  Car  was  exhibited,  and  potato 
culture,  storage,  etc.,  were  discussed.  Twenty  potato  storage  cellars  holding 
a total  of  about  80,000  bushels  were  built  in  1^20 > 

In  Iowa  the  fruit  extension  work  is  done  by  Messrs.  H,  E.  Nichols  and 
W.  J,  Kocken,  the  vegetable  garden  work  by  Prof.  C,  V.  Holsinger,  the  truck 
crop  work  by  Prof,  C.  L.  Fitch,  and  landscape  work  will  be  started  by  Prof,  V/,R 
Sears  in  l^Sl . 


Orchard  and  poultry  cooperative  demonstrations  were  given  special 
attention  in  the  winter  and  spring.  There  were  four  teamis  of  two  men  each  out 
on  this  work.  In  80  counties  they  gaVe  2^2  demons tra.t ions , attended  by,,  more 
than  6,4C0  people. 

Summer  demonstrations  were  given  in  2]  ^..pple  orchards  contairh.ng 
2,535  trees.  The  cost  ci  spraying  four  tiiiies  was  6o  cents  per  tree  and  the 
average  net  value  of  crop  per  sprayed  tree  was  $10.75  than  from  check 

trees. 

Co-Uiunity  spraying  of  home  orchards  has  been  given  impetus  by  the  tcr- 
mation  of  ’'spray  rings,”  From  half  a dozen  to  t.^o  dozen  men  moke  up  a "ring” 
and  po.'ver  or  hand  spray  outfit  is  purchased  either  jointly  by  all  tne  mejcocers 
or  by  one  cr  more  of  them.  In  there  was  only  one  "spray  ring;”  in  1^20 

there  were  137  vvith  657  members  in  2b  counties.  In  Benton  County  there  are 
15  "spray  rings”  averaging  20  members  each.  The  300  orchards  which  were  spray- 
ed produced  30,000  bushels  of  apples  at  a totcJ  cost  of  $10,000.00,  this  in- 
cludes cost  of  spray  machinery,  spray  materials,  etc.  The  average  cost  per 
tree  was  80  cents. 

Small  fruit  work  is  included  with  the  gc^rden  work  and  covers  city  as 
well  as  country  gardens.  Much  time  is  given  to  training  garden  leaders  and 
to  working  with  county  club  leaders.  Demonstrations  in  pruning  bush  fruit 
and  in  the  control  of  garden  diseases  and  insects  form  a large  part  of  the 
work.  There  was  one  boys*  strawberry  club  and  it  was  a complete  success. 

Each  boy  sta-rted  with  1,000  Dunlap  plants  last  spring. 

The  seed  potato  vyork  is  giving  fine  results.  In  growing  Ea-rly  Onio  and 


( 


Irit.h  Coobler  in  soutnern  lovvo.,  northern  seed  should  be  used  each  year,  in 
northern  Iowa  if  the  loced  crop  grown  from  northern  seed  is  good  and  of  good 
shape  it  my  be  used  one  year  for  seed,  then  northern  seed  must  be  used  for 
# the  next  crop.  The  gains  in  yield  per  acre  from  northern  seed  were  as  high 

«.  as  73  bushels  per  acre.  With  Rural  New  Yorker  it  is  advised  to  get  one-tenth 

of  the  seed  from  the  North  each  year  and  grow  it  locally  for  seed  for  the  fol- 
lowing crop.  The  gains  per  acre  have  been  as  much  as  60  bushels. 

Forty-three  acres  of  cucumbers  were  used  for  demonstration  purposes 
ca-nd  portions  were  sprayed  from  one  to  five  times  to  control  striped  beetles 
and  aphids.  Dry  arsenate  of  le&d  3 to  5 pounds  to  ^0  gallons  of  water  handled 
the  beetles  and  nicotine  sulphate  1 to  1,000  controlled  the  aphids.  The  spray- 
materials  were  applied  at  a pressure  of  I50  pounds  to  the  sq.uare  inch. 

In  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  the  fruit  and  vegetable  extension  men 
spend  about  six  weeks  each  fall  making  exhibits  and  judging  fruit  or  vege- 
tables at  the  state,  county,  and  other  fairs. 

Home  Garden  Series  for  1921. 

Home  gardens  as  a fc^ctor  in  stabilizing  the  food  supply. 

Recreational  and  health  promoting  value  of  vegetable  gardens. 

Value  of  vegetables  in  the  diet. 

Economic  value  of  vegetable  gardens  in  meeting  the  family  expense. 

Making  the  home  garden  permanent. 

Grow  a winter  garaen  where  climate  is  suitaole. 

Start  the  Southern  garden  early. 

Prepare  for  spring  gardening  during  the  winter. 

Salad  crops  and  how  to  grow  them. 

Importance  of  root  crops. 

Plan  the  garden  on  paper  and  order  seeds  early. 

Does  it  pay  to  stake  and  prune  tomatoes  in  the  home  garden? 

Our  humble  servant  - the  tin  can, 

Starting  early  plants  indoors. 

Hotbeds  and  cold  frames. 

Fertilizers  for  the  home  garden. 

Irrigation  of  the  home  garden, 

Outlines,  or  the  completed  articles,  on  the  above  topics  can  be  se- 
cured by  those  connected  with  horticultural  extension  work  in  the  states  by 
applying  to  this  office. 


W,  R,  Beattie, 

Extension  Horticulturist. 

C»  P«  Close, 

Extension  Pomologist , 
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